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"THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


A SUGGESTION FOR NATURALISTS! 


ATURALISM may be viewed as a methodology or as an 

ontology. Methodologically, it might be defined as reliance 
upon or acceptance of scientific method.? As an ontology, it is 
usually defined as a system of statements about the nature of things 
based simply on the findings of the natural sciences. Of methodo- 
logical naturalism I shall say nothing in this paper. My concern 
will be with ontological naturalism (hereafter, naturalism), indeed 
with only one point here. On a previous oceasion,® I described 
what might be called the paradox of naturalism. In rejecting 
supernaturalism as a theory, and the glorification of God as man’s 
end, naturalists have usually professed to be humanistic and 
melioristic in outlook, and animated with great zeal for human 
welfare and advancement. Yet in their positive theory of the 
nature of things, especially in their conception of man’s place in 
the universe, naturalists have been invariably antihumanistic. The 
plain implication of their teachings in this sphere has been the 
insignificance, the impotence, and the ultimate meaninglessness of 
human endeavor and of the enterprises of man. 

In what follows I shall be indirectly concerned with this 
paradox, with its source and its possible removal. But my main 
concern will be different. One contention of this paper will be that 
not only the root of its paradox but also a persistent weakness of 
modern naturalism has been its attitude toward teleology. And it 
is to a discussion of this attitude, and of the advantages that might 
acerue to naturalism by altering its attitude, that the following 
remarks are mainly directed. 

Modern naturalism, I believe it is correct to say, has rejected 
teleology as a fundamental distributive principle or first principle 


1 Read at a symposium on ‘‘The Present Status of Naturalism’’ at the 
meeting of the Western Division of the American Philosophical Association, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, May 9, 1947, under the title ‘‘ Naturalism 
and Teleology.’’ 


2 Naturalism and the Human Spirit, ed. Y. H. Krikorian, p. 45, p. 358, 
et passim. 


3**The Paradox of Naturalism,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. XLIII (1946), 
pp. 152-157. 
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of fact. It has usually regarded teleology either as a human 
figment imposed on things or as restricted in validity to human 
affairs. The reasons for this are comprehensible. The modern 
sciences that the naturalist has followed most closely—astronomy, 
biology, and physics, for instance—have seemed to succeed most 
signally where they have professed to employ merely mechanistic 
or nonteleological assumptions. At the same time, the super- 
naturalism that has been the arch foe of naturalism in the West, 
has been through-and-through teleological. Accordingly, for the 
modern naturalist to accept teleology as a fundamental distributive 
principle of fact, would seem to require that he abandon the clear 
guidance of the foremost natural sciences and capitulate on a basic 
issue to his leading enemy. 

Against this reasoning, however, should be placed the following 
considerations. Mechanism—the view of the universe as a space- 
time or extensive system exhibiting mathematically calculable causal 
processes—is as capable as teleology of being exploited for supernat- 
uralist ends, and often has ‘been, e.g., by Paley. The principle of 
mechanism itself does not render naturalism either necessary or 
assured. Moreover, there is a natural. teleology lodged in things, 
arising from their individuality or internally organized condition, 
that is compatible with scientific causal determinism and the natural 
sciences generally. 

The things we know or seem to know in science and everyday 
life—atoms and nuclei, stars and animals and human beings—pre- 
sent themselves or are conceived as organized energy. Each has its 
own individual ongoing existence, and each has specific directions 
or specific dynamic paths through time. A dog, let us say, is dozing 
in the sun or chasing a cat down an alley. Its given being has a 
given particular direction in time, and shifts direction from time 
to time. This direction might be called the determinacy of its 
energy, or the determinate trajectory of its being. Similarly with 
other things, a stone falling, a nucleus in fission, a man cheering 
at a baseball game. The stone is moving through a set of positions 
toward others, the nucleus through certain states toward new ones, 
and the man toward continuation of a certain activity. Each is 
realizing a determinate or specific trajectory of being evident to 
observation. This specific matter-of-fact directionality immanent 
in things and exhibited by them in time I shall call their telic 
factor. My hypothesis is that it can be found in any individual 
thing and therefore is a distributive principle world-wide in scope. 

No thing is assumed to be a mere telos. Its telic factor or 
directionality is ‘‘earried’’ by a mechanism, or is imbedded in a 
space-time energy system. Both factors, the mechanical and the 
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telic, are required to picture items. The mechanical factor is the 
space-time energy system as an instrument of causal efficiency. 
It is the thing as a tool of extensive process. The telic factor 
is the specific temporal directionality of the system—conscious or 
non-conscious—that is immanent in the individual thing as an 
ongoing thing. It is the bent of its individuality as a temporal 
item. Understood in this way, the teleology here ascribed uni- 
versally to things I believe is plainly compatible with causal de- 
terminism in the sense commonly said to be accepted in the natural 
sciences. General scientific causal laws do not conflict with specific 
directionality. Thus, all the relevant causal laws of the natural 
sciences are obeyed, whether a stone that is rolling down the roof 
of my house drops upon my neighbor’s head or comes to rest at 
the edge of the roof. Following either path, achieving either end, 
the stone would obey completely the laws of motion, gravitation, 
entropy, and so on. These two specific directions are therefore 
equally permitted by the laws. Either may exist without abrogat- 
ing the laws which merely describe the generic pattern of events. 
What determines the specific trajectory of the entity is the reaction 
of the entity to its circumstances, or, more simply, the individual 
entity itself. This is clearly recognized in the natural sciences 
where it is held that the specific ‘‘values’’ of an entity at a future 
time are predictable only if the specific ‘‘values’’—e.g., the 
velocity and position—of the entity at some antecedent time are 
known. This specific determinacy of the future of an entity by 
its own antecedent individual nature, within the general framework 
of causal legality, is a particular speculative or theoretical applica- 
tion of the teleological principle of specific temporal directionality 
in things, for which we are here contending. 

It may be asked how the recognition of specific matter-of-fact 
directionality in things, or teleology in our sense, affects naturalism 
and its basic pictu: : of things. The answer I believe is that the 
proper recognition of this feature of things as a fundamental 
distributive principle would provide numerous advantages for 
naturalism, including an opportunity to overcome the paradox 
of naturalism. More immediately, this recognition is important, 
I believe, for any correct conception of man in the universe. 

On the level of mechanism, as the naturalist has copiously 
demonstrated, man is a relatively unimportant item. As a‘space- 
time or extensive system in causal connection with other things, the 
human being is a tiny energy configuration on a microscopic 
planet, and overwhelmingly insignificant in the vast machinery of 
the natural universe. On the level of teleology, however, the op- 
posite is the case. Here man is viewed not in terms of his extensity 
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—his comparative size, weight, mass, and the spread of his energy 
—but in terms of his intensity—the comparative complexity of his 
individual being and of the directionalities immanent in his indi- 
vidual being. If on the extensive level man is comparatively 
nothing, on the intensive level he has marked superiorities to all 
other types of being, as a summary of familiar fact will make clear. 

Man’s telos is less rigid than that of any other type of being 
we know. A physical thing can change direction, as the saying is, 
only when impressed by an external force. Animate beings, from 
the most dormant to man, form an ascending series whose re- 
sponses are decreasingly tropistic. To be sure human beings have 
limitations of flexibility imposed by inheritance and circumstances. 
But within these man can do the most diverse things and develop 
in the most diverse directions so that the period of maturation or 
of growing up to his full directional possibilities is longer with 
man than with any other animate agent. This greater diversity 
and flexibility of directional possibilities in man becomes especially 
vivid when one considers a quality of man’s consciousness. In the 
strict sense, I believe, the physical thing has no consciousness at 
all. The animate being is often ascribed one. But its conscious- 
ness is fixed in a few directions and serves mainly in activities that 
are means to ends, such as the attainment of survival for the ani- 
mate being or its immediate associates. The human being, of 
course, possesses such a pragmatic consciousness. Indeed, in him 
the variety of its directions is far more complex than it is in any 
other animate being, as the superior diversity and prowess of 
man’s tools and technology—the implements of his pragmatic di- 
rectionalities—eloquently attest. But the human being possesses 
something more than a pragmatic consciousness, namely, a re- 
flective consciousness. He can undertake activities not merely as 
means but also as ends, and generate works that realize and nourish 
this sense of his activities as ends. I mean here works of fine art 
and pure science, and certain ethical and social actions, which, in 
addition to their instrumental and ulterior values, also provide 
immediate and intrinsic satisfactions to activities. Moreover, in 
this sphere of activity—in art, in science, in personal conduct, etc. 
—the specific directionalities possible to human beings are at least 
as great as in the sphere of pragmatic actions. Thus, man’s telic 
diversity and complexity in the pragmatic sphere may be multiplied 
two-fold, although it is already unmatched in the pragmatic sphere 
by any other type of being. 

These brief remarks I believe are sufficient to make clear the 
very great superiority of man to other types of being on the level 
of directionality or teleology. I believe they are also enough to 
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indicate that any philosophy that interprets teleology as a funda- 
mental distributive principle can emphasize, in complete coherence 
with its premises, a radical humanism in the ethico-social sphere. 
_ The purposes of human life and civilization can be held to be im- 
portant not merely as local facts but as embodying a supreme 
realization of a world-wide tendency. Human culture can be in- 
terpreted not merely as a minor and limited instance of the re- 
distribution of energy, but also as possessing a notable cosmic 
centrality and eminence. In sum, a way is opened for overcoming 
the paradox of naturalism. A zealous humanism in the ethico- 
social field need no longer be corrupted and corroded by a stark 
anti-humanism in the theory of the ultimate nature of things. 
Besides this advantage, there is another that could accrue to 
naturalism by acceptance as a basic principle of the teleology we 
have been describing. This concerns the ultimate fate to which 
naturalism commits the human being. That this world is the first 
and last world, the beginning and the end, for man, has been a 
recurrent theme of naturalistic teachings. But usually this fate 
has been regarded by naturalists as an implacable boundary detail 
to be ignored as beyond man’s power, and the humanistic efforts 
of naturalists have been directed toward immediate problems, 
chiefly toward making human life more sanitary, safe, efficient, 
equitable, and cheerful. The importance of these local aims I be- 
lieve is axiomatic. Certainly the more health, equity, and amiabil- 
ity in human life the better. But the effect of equating such aims 
with the total scope of the human telos is only to heighten the 
meaninglessness of the outcome to which naturalism commits man. 
Death becomes not only an inexorable and empty termination of’ 
life but a termination that, because it is empty, is increasingly 
senseless and increasingly unrelated to life, the more life has in it. 
With an altered perspective this might be different. The fate to 
which naturalism commits human existence might be faced and 
shown to be capable of enriching its content. Seen in local terms 
and in its mediocrity, human life often seems to thinking people 
anything but impressive. But seen in its wider setting and in 
terms of its greater figures and cultural achievements, human life 
might be shown to embody strikingly world-wide tendencies in a 
supreme realization; and all of it—even the most commonplace 
examples—might thereby come to acquire in men’s minds some- 
thing of the exceptional character and impressive worth that com- 
pensate for inexorable destruction and loss in fine tragedy. Thus, 
in this altered perspective based on an acceptance of teleology as a 
basic principle of fact, the tragic vision, which is an invigorating 
vision, might be added to the resources of human life and give life 
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grandeur without detracting in the least from the local excellences 
that the conventional humanistic naturalist thinks are the sole goods 
worth having. 

The importance today of this advantage for naturalism or for 
any philosophy is best understood by a brief glance at current 
supernaturalism. The revival of Kierkegaard with the doctrine of 
the agony of individual existence and of its ultimate nothingness be- 
fore God, and the cult of certain other types of existentialism, have 
given a startling turn to the tendency of supernaturalism to write 
off human existence as we know it, as of no intrinsic importance. 
Many regard these doctrines as passing fancies whose vogue is the 
result of the postwar discouragement and gloom, and there is truth 
in this. But certainly part of the reason for the vogue of these 
doctrines is that they face the final agony and suffering of human 
life, so vividly brought out by recent events, and seek a solution. 
They do not dodge the issue by insisting that attention be directed 
solely to a series of particular technical activities or social changes 
that are possible and useful. With an enlargement of its stand- 
point, however, naturalism also could face this issue, and with a 
proper recognition of teleology, I think, naturalism could face it 
successfully. From this new standpoint it could give human 
life a cosmic eminence and a tragic grandeur that is able to make it 
more resilient to the terrors of man’s inexorable fate in its usual 
form. At the same time, naturalism could say something sharp 
and cutting about the abnormal accelerations of this fate by war, 
starvation, torture, and other means, and about the unintelligent 
and perverted uses of human life generally, which not only reduce 
life’s local wealth but diminish its chances of attaining to the 
fullest extent the stature of which it is capable. Of course, a 
naturalism that did this would be a rather novel naturalism, a 
naturalism with a revolutionized outlook, and a naturalism with 
a purpose. In any event, it is one duty of philosophy today I be- 
lieve to try out such an alternative—to seek a way between the 
neurotic despair of the latest supernaturalism and the superficial 
and paradoxical good cheer of conventional naturalistic humanism. 

The preceding discussion, while emphasizing certain advantages 
open to naturalism, has been intended to imply an equal number 
of criticisms of the naturalistic position. We might state the full 
gist of our discussion in the following way. Relying primarily 
on the causal or mechanistic principle, minimizing or suppressing 
teleology in its basic picture, modern naturalism has been mired in 
paradox and incompetent to envisage in any meaningful fashion 
the inexorable fate to which it commits the human being. On the 
other hand, accepting teleology as a basic principle of fact, giving 
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it full recognition without violation of naturalistic premises, 
naturalism can free itself of its paradox and envisage with consider- 
able effectiveness the inexorable fate to which it commits the 
human being. 

A crucial question for naturalism at the present time, therefore, 
would seem to be this: is naturalism prepared to make the proper 
recognition of teleology by which it can escape the criticisms and 
enjoy the advantages just mentioned? The powerful antiteleologi- 
cal tradition of modern naturalism and of the natural sciences 
would seem to be against this. This tradition favors interpreting 
teleology as a minor, limited, even imaginary feature of faet, 
and shies sharply away from any serious teleological commitment. 
At the same time, the advantages-of reversing this attitude along 
the lines we have suggested are, I believe, obvious and important. 
Naturalism has much to gain and little to lose except its narrow- 
ness. But will naturalism change its attitude? Here and there, 
no doubt, a naturalist may venture, or may even have ventured, 
in the new direction indicated. But whether the great majority 
of naturalists with their long-standing and powerful antipathy to 
teleology will recast their premises in a manner sufficiently radical 
to avoid the criticisms and reap the advantages we have described, 
seems to me very much a question. 

In conclusion, let me summarize briefly. Our theme has been 
that there exists a natural teleology in things that is compatible 
with the natural sciences and yet is not recognized by naturalism 
as a fundamental independent distributive principle of fact. In 
a theory of the nature of things adequately incorporating this 
teleology, human life and culture could easily be given a more 
central and eminent position in the universe than that assigned 
to them by naturalism at the present time. The advantages of 
this are at least twofold. First, the position assigned to human 
life and culture in such a conception could make intelligible and 
meaningful in the fullest sense a radical humanistic program in the 
ethico-social sphere, and remove the paradox of naturalism arising 
from its proposal of a humanist program that is undermined and 
corrupted by the antihumanism of its ultimate convictions. Sec- 
ond, this position could also enable a philosophy to interpret in 
‘impressive terms the life of man as a naturalistic spectacle, and 
to compete on equal footing with traditional supernaturalism which 
seeks to infuse grandeur into human existence by writing off its 
naturalistic content in favor of a supernaturalistic aspiration that 
is still seductive to many on account of the failure of modern 
naturalism to reveal any impressive meaning or dignity in human 
existence. Whether naturalism today is prepared to incorporate 
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adequately the teleological principle by which, as we have argued, 
these advantages could be secured, remains to be seen. This teleo- 
logical principle is in conformity with all the relevant naturalistic 
evidence, but it must surmount the long-standing and powerful 
antipathy to teleology characteristic of modern naturalism and 
still vigorous in naturalistic circles today. 


D. W. GoTsHALK 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 





NATURALISM * 


SHOULD like first of all to state as precisely as I can that 
proposition or those propositions with which in part, at least, 
naturalism is to be identified. For this purpose, I should like to 
take sentences straight out of the test tube—a much more authentic 
source even than the horse’s mouth. Once having identified these 
sentences, I intend to examine them in order to discover further 
how to deal with them. Are the sentences in question exclamatory, 
or empirical, or are they tautologies? 

The sentences which I am to quote are sentences in which their 
authors, respectively, aim to define naturalism. These sentences 
fall into two groups, and the distinction between them will immedi- 
ately be evident. Here now are three in the first group. The 
first is from Edel. Here it is: ‘‘Reliance on scientific method to- 
gether with an appreciation of the primacy of matter, and the 
pervasiveness of change, I take to be the central points of natural- 
ism as a philosophic outlook.’’' The second is from Hook: ‘‘ What 
unites them all is the whole-hearted acceptance of scientific method 
as the only reliable way of reaching truth about the world, nature, 
society, and man. The least common denominator of all historic 
naturalisms, therefore, is not so much a set of specific doctrines as 
the method of scientific or rational empiricism.’’? The third is 
from Dewey; it runs: ‘‘It suffices here to note that the naturalist 
is one who has respect for the conclusions of natural science.’’ * 

Now these three sentences agree in identifying naturalism with 
a certain attitude toward scientific method, variously described 
as ‘‘reliance upon,’’ ‘‘whole-hearted acceptance of,’’ and ‘‘respect 
for.’’ Every naturalist is one who maintains an attitude similar 


* Read at a symposium on ‘‘The Present Status of Naturalism’’ at the 
meeting of the Western Division of the American Philosophical Association, 
Iowa City, May 9, 1947. 

’ 1 Naturalism and the Human Spirit, edited by Y. H. Krikorian, p. 63. 

2 Ibid., p. 45. 

3 Ibid., p. 2. 
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to the attitude here described. He is excited about something. The 
excitement may vary in intensity, but in some degree naturalists 
all share it. This is not difficult to understand. In many cases, 
no doubt such excitement is the spontaneous overflow of new 
curiosities looking forward to tomorrow. There are secrets in 
10,000 boxes, and you have opened forty, and know now how to 
go on opening a box a day for the rest of your life. What a feast 
for eager eyes! Who has not shaken a box and wondered, keyless, 
what was inside it—and later, furnished with a key, found out? 
Precious key! Well, a naturalist is a man with 10,000 unopened 
boxes, newly furnished with a key. No wonder he dances, key in 
hand up-raised, among the boxes. 

But is this idle curiosity, idle secrets for idle eyes, and is only 
half the motive of the naturalists’ dance. For in those boxes 
snuggled away out of men’s sight is the furniture of the land of 
hearts’ desire. Here is a box of the beauty that will not fade in 
the rain. Here is a heart that will not fail, a pump with scrutable 
controls. Here are pellets for stretching the hours, and wobbling 
all dimensions. Here are new snuffers for old pains and here are 
new pleasures for old duffers. Besides, there are new and quick 
get-aways, new smashers, new glue better than love, daisies that 
will tell even what the old ones wouldn’t, rapid transit swifter 
than gloria mundi, lightning to keep your orange-juice cold, falling 
water to dry your feet, shocks to give you peace, a drop or two 
to make you jump, babies delivered in cellophane, bloodless wars, 
holocaust by button, one big rumble for all last ‘‘whimpers,’’ a 
* piece of powder for a gland, teeth from Dupont’s, everlasting shoes, 
a feather to lighten your load, suspenders to keep up your courage, 
a new Joseph for all your dreams, cant about what man can, the 
last straw, and so on from 9,000 and more other boxes. So the 
naturalist does his dazzle dance. Who then would not accept 
scientific method, and prefer to go to Babylon by candle-light? 
Scientific method is successful. 

So far then there is no issue, no controversy, and by that token 
we may be sure that we have not yet ventured to be philosophical. 
Be reminded, then, of what so far we missed and be prepared to 
resist. Mr. Hook speaks of ‘‘the whole-hearted acceptance of 
scientific method as the only reliable way of reaching truth.’’ And 
now we are prepared to introduce that second group of sentences. 
In this group are these sentences: The first from Dennes, which is 
this: ‘‘There is for naturalism no knowledge except of the type 
ordinarily called scientific,’’ * and this one from Krikorian: ‘‘For 
naturalism as a philosophy, the universal applicability of the ex- 


4 Ibid., p. 289. 
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perimental method is a basic belief.’’> By the pricking of the hair 
on your chinny chin chin I realize that these are philosophic state- 
ments. 

Let us now consider these sentences, with special attention to 
the phrases : ‘‘the only reliable way,’’ ‘‘no knowledge except,’’ ‘‘the 
universal applicability of.’’ Obviously the point of such sentences 
is that other men have spoken of ‘‘other reliable ways,’’ of ‘‘knowl- 
edge other than,’’ of ‘‘a certain inapplicability.’’ Notice first the 
form of Dennes’s sentence. Mr. Ringling might say: ‘‘There is 
for Ringling Brothers no elephant.except of the type ordinarily 
called big.’’ Does Mr. Ringling intend to deny there are any little 
elephants? Does he mean that besides Jumbo and Mumbo there 
is no little Nimblo? I think he means no more than that there 
is a difference between big elephants and little elephants, and that 
Mr. Ringling has no use for little elephants. If you tried to sell 
him one, he wouldn’t buy. He can’t use any. Or try this 
sentence: ‘‘For all the boys in our alley, there’s no girl but pretty 
Sally.’’ What, have the boys in our alley seen no girl but pretty 
Sally? Don’t be silly. Of course, they know Helen and Ruth 
and Betty. It’s just a way of saying that above all the girls they 
know, they prefer Sally. : 

And this is now the way in which we are to understand Mr. 
Dennesf Does he mean to be stating a preference? Mr. Ringling 
says: ‘‘There are really no elephants but big ones,’’ and the boys 
in our alley say: ‘‘There’s really no girl but Sally.’’ So Mr. 
Dennes: ‘‘There’s really no knowledge but ....’’ In this case, 
of course, Mr. Dennes might have admitted other types of knowl- 
edge too, but would in this instance merely have intended to say: 
‘Well, so long as I have my choice, let mine be scientific.’’ In 
this case, once more there would be no issue. If Mr. Dennes prefers 
blondes or gas-heat or lemonade, or a hard mattress or scientific 
knowledge, well, that’s all there is to it. I think that this is cer- 
tainly something like what Dennes is saying, but not quite. 

Before we settle these matters, let us inspect Krikorian’s 
sentence. It is: ‘‘For naturalism as a philosophy, the universal 
applicability of the experimental method is a basic belief.’’ Con- 
sider the parallel sentence of the vacuum cleaner salesman: ‘‘ For 
vacuumism as a philosophy, the universal applicability of the suc- 
tion nozzle is a basic belief.’’ He may argue to himself: ‘‘If I ever 
give this up, I’ll nevar sell another vacuum cleaner. It is basic.’’ 
To the house-wife who asks: ‘‘ And can you use it to dust books?’’ 
he replies: ‘‘Of course.’’ And when he shows her and finds that 
it does not do so well, does he deny the universal applicability of 


5 Ibid., p. 242. 
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the nozzle? No such thing. He may complain that he himself 
is not skillful, or that what seems like dust to the house-wife is 
not dust. The universal applicability of the nozzle is now the 
touchstone of dust. If the nozzle is applicable, it’s dust. If it is 
not applicable, it is not dust. Is Krikorian’s statement now like 
the statement of the vacuum-cleaner salesman? Well, for the 
moment, I should like to say that it is, and then to add, before I 
breathe, that it isn’t. And for the next moment I should like to 
postpone my decision. 

It will be remembered that at the outset I proposed to de- 
termine whether the sentences defining naturalism were exclama- 
tory, or empirical, or tautologies. I think, though I have made no 
point of it, that naturalists are very fervent. But I also think 
now that without further trial of these sentences it will be mislead- 
ing to classify them in either way. I propose accordingly to dandle 
them some more before deciding. Let us, then, just playfully 
bounce them. 

There are, in any case, at least three ways of frisking a philo- 
sophical theory. You may try to misunderstand it which in phi- 
losophy requires almost no effort at all. Almost anyone can at once 
misunderstand a philosophical statement. This method is very 
popular, very chuckling, but also very exasperating. In any case 
I have already forsworn the obvious advantages of this and must 
resort to something else. Fortunately there are other ways. You 
may then in the second place try to refute the theory in question. 
In this case you settle upon some clear and plausible import of the 
theory, and then you discover some contradiction. The contradic- 
tion must be hidden, subtle, and for the best results should pop 
out like a jack-in-the-box. You show that the theory conceals a 
jack-in-the-theory, which the theory on its face denied. The 
theory said: ‘‘No, no, there’s no little jack,’’ and then you pressed 
a little word, and out popped jack. This method is ideal, abso- 
lutely ruinous, guaranteed to fluster. Every philosopher submits 
to it with modesty, and, after three minutes, with cheers, whenever, 
that is, he also recognizes the little jack. The most authentic and 
last case of this sort is, as you will remember, recorded with a 
new-fangled pen in the reminiscences of a certain Thales whose 
comment on this has amused many scholars since. His comment 
is, ‘‘Of this too it may be said that all is wet.’’ There is a third 
method which is this. You may try to understand the theory in 
question. This is, of course, a very dangerous expedient. It is 
clear that having understood the theory you may be taken in by it, 
and so suffer the corruption which you certainly intended at the 
outset to avoid. On the other hand you may discover that what 
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you have come to understand turns out now to be so trivial that 
all your effort can scarcely be dignified by the admission. It’s 
quite all right to leap bravely from one’s horse to let the blood of 
a wind-mill, so long as you can keep on calling the wind-mill 
Beelzebub. But who would fence with a piece of wood? So the 
risk is great. There are, however, rewards. A little corruption 
will no: doubt improve everyone. . 

And now:I should like to try the second of these methods, refu- 
tation. And let us settle without very nice circumspection upon 
this sentence: ‘‘Only scientific method is successful.’’ Can this 
sentence be refuted ? 

Now there certainly are people who think that it can be refuted. 
These refutations take at least two forms. There are first of all 
people who argue in this way. They say: ‘‘The application of 
scientific method, whatever it is, does involve thinking. Now think- 
ing itself pre-supposes certain facts, namely, the laws of thought. 
For the truth of these laws there can be no evidence, for any evi- 
dence at all would once again pre-suppose them. Hence, since 
we obviously do know these laws, there obviously is knowledge, 
other than knowledge arrived at by scientific method.’’ Nor is this 
all. It is clear that without the application of mathematics, sci- 
entific method would have been almost impotent. Now then, 
mathematics is also knowledge, and it is not commonly maintained 
even by those who are so excited by scientific method that there is 


- anything experimental about mathematics. Once more, then, there 


is a type of knowledge, namely, mathematics—ask any mathe- 
matician whether he knows mathematics. And this is not knowl- 
edge which in any way depends upon scientific method. Both of 
these considerations seem so obvious that it is very curious there 
should be naturalists at all. Doesn’t the naturalist then know, 
has he never heard, about the laws of thought and about numbers? 

Of course he does and has, and yet he does not admit the 
refutation. What, then, does he say? Well, bluntly, that what 
in the proposed refutation is cited as knowledge, is not knowledge . 
at all. There are logicians and there are mathematicians, but in 
these capacities they are not Knowers. The question here is as 
to what leads naturalists to speak so curiously, and then, once we 
have understood this, the further question is whether or not there 
still remains some intelligible issue as between the naturalist and 
his refuter. I am not at all certain now that I can represent this 
matter correctly, but I will do my best. Suppose we admit that 
knowledge is always about something or other. So if we know 
that thunder follows lightning, then what we know is something 
described by that sentence, and not at all to be identified with that 
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sentence. We all know what this means. Now suppose we ask: 
‘*Do the laws of thought describe anything? Is that they do not, 
what you mean by their being laws? Further does 2+ 2 = 4 de- 
scribe something?’’ If you hesitate over these questions, then 


_ I think that you have some inkling as to what the naturalist here 


has in mind. That thunder follows lightning may be knowledge, 
since you can very well imagine what it would be like for it to be 
false. But that the laws of thought should be false, or that 2 + 2 
should not equal 4, both of these are inconceivable. This, so far 
as I can see, is the main motive underlying the statement that logic 
and mathematics are not knowledge. And so far at any rate there 
is no issue. Both the naturalist and the refuter are agreed. Sci- 
entific method does not pre-suppose any other type of knowledge: 
For logic and mathematics are not knowledge. 

The issue which we have just now discussed has turned out 
to be a verbal one. There are, however, related issues which are 
interesting. We all remember that when Socrates questioned the 
boy in the Meno he showed that the boy knew things which he had 


' never been taught, that these things were true, and that he must 


have come to know them by recollection. When Kant questioned 
the same boy he too showed that the boy knew @ prior: things which 
he had never been taught, that these things were true, and that 
he came to know them because all little boys are like that. When 
today the naturalist questions that boy he discovers that boy still 
answering as he answered Socrates and Kant. He knows his 
grammar. Where did he get it? Well, grammar and the laws 
of thought are historical accidents. Who could have predicted 
that the squirrel would have such a bushy tail? Who could have 
predicted that a creature without any tail at all should have written 
the Iliad? You never can tell. Now Socrates was amazed at the 
bright boy, and describes him as a reminiscing soul on tour. He 
learns his mathematics in one world and is furnished with it, ready 
for Euclid in the next, a romance of two worlds! Kant too is 
puzzled by the boy, but not by the origins of his prodigy. Marvel- 
ous boy! anticipating the whole structure of the world by being the 
creator of it. Both Socrates and Kant did not know what we now 
know. The little boy is an organism, part of a long line of 
adaptation, missing poisons, dodging rocks, escaping tigers, milking 
cows, sowing seed, fetching fish, but, most important of all, saying 
the word. To milk a cow one must have a hand to fit and flush 
an udder. To say the word one must have an order to fit and 
flash one’s prescience. What is the history of the hand, from 
hoof to dainty pats upon. your cheek? Ask Darwin. What is 
the history of the laws of thought and 2+ 2=4? Ask Darwin’s 
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brother. No one could have predicted what the laws of thought 
would be, had prediction been possible without the laws of thought. 

I have no intention, however, of considering this matter further. 
The issue appears to be empirical. It is interesting, however, as 
an illustration of how the naturalist’s view of scientific method, and 
of distinctions involved in it, is intertwined with certain results 
of the application of scientific method. This is the biologist’s view 
of the origin of the a prior. And part of the point here is to 
insist that the presence of logic and mathematics are as irrelevant 
to the existence of anything else as is the presence of the monkey’s 
tail. The tail like the appendix may be positively misleading. 
There may be a tail and no trees, and no flies. So what about 
the laws of thought. They too may turn out to be useless. Am I 
talking nonsense? I’m sorry. 

And now there is a second type of refutation. The refuter 
goes on: ‘‘You may be quite right when you say that scientific 
method is successful. The libraries and the stores are full of its 
success. But we also know that scientific method has never been 
justified from a purely intellectual point of view. Now I do not 
necessarily mean that we know what that justification is, so that 
once more we have knowledge which is not arrived at by pursuing 
scientific method. I mean rather that this request for a justifica- 
tion involves a question which can not possibly be answered by any 
such method. If you tried to answer it in this way, your method 
would, of course, give rise to the same request. Hence, unless we 
admit that there are altogether reasonable questions, but no method 
at all for answering them, there must be at least one method other 
than scientific method for answering questions. And so it is not 
true that scientific method alone is successful.’’ 

And is the naturalist now quite perturbed by this? He is not. 
His reply might be as follows: ‘‘I think I understand you. You are 
assuming that a good argument must be tight like a syllogism or 
like a proof in geometry. That’s what you mean by the phrase 
‘from a purely intellectual point of view.’ So you are worried 
about the uniformity of nature, that every event in nature has a 
cause, that tomorrow the sun will rise, and tomorrow and tomorrow 
and petty-paced tomorrow. If you only knew things like this, 
then you would consider conclusions about fruit flies, about hydro- 
gen, about vitamins, etc., as justified. But actually the conclu- 
sions of science are not presumed to be tight in any such sense. 
Now listen. It’s all very simple. Yesterday and today we find 
uranium, under certain circumstances, behaving as though it were 
very angry. Tomorrow it is angry again. Next week it still 
behaves angrily. So we go on expecting that it will continue to do 
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so and it does. If, however, in four weeks it should quite suddenly 
be mild and bleat like a little lamb, this would certainly surprise 
us. Who knows, however, a little angry uranium may be enough 
to put all the remainder fast asleep, so that even bombardment 
could scarcely make it yawn. Scientists after all are only human. 
They do no more than record the genesis of their expectations. So 
what we mean, in any case, by the success of scientific method is 
something so modest that it requires no such justification. It is 
justified, if you like, in the same way that your expectations gen- 
erally are. If you expect to eat at six, and do eat at six, what 
more do you want?’’ 

This reply is, I take it, sufficient. Refutation has failed. If 
you claim for science that its arguments require some necessary 
propositions about the order of nature, then obviously the justifica- 
tion of these arguments will require them. But the naturalist’s 
account of scientific method need not involve any such necessary 
propositions. So once again, that scientific method is successful 


does not pre-suppose that there is besides this some other method. 


The statement of naturalism, then, involves no contradiction. 
Can we not, however, move him by confronting him with a dis- 
crepant instance? No. But let’s see. 

Mr. Dennes says that there are no other proofs. X, which 
vaunteth itself a proof, comes up and says: ‘‘AmIa proof? They 
call me a proof.’’ So the doctor touches a nerve, the nerve of 
the argument, and says: ‘‘No, you’re not a proof.’’ X replies: 
‘*But I wear a ‘since’ and a ‘therefore.’’’ The doctor says: ‘‘ And 
that’s all. You’ve no nerve, so you’re not a proof.’? He knows 
what he means by a ‘‘proof.’’ Other candidates come up, each 
asking: ‘‘Am I a proof?’’ And the doctor separates them. Now 
up comes a philosophical proof. ‘‘Am I a proof?’’ The answer 
is: ‘‘No.’’ But the proof now argues: ‘‘That’s what you say, and 
I see what you mean, I am not the kind of proof you are talking 
about. My friends do not use the word ‘proof’ at all in the way 
in which you do. I’m a proof all right, but you just don’t like 
me. So you won’t call me proof. It’s as though I asked you 
‘Am I a darling?’ and you had another sweetheart, and so, of 
course, you said: ‘No.’ All the same I am a darling.”’ 

This, now, is a very difficult situation. Nobody is lying. No- 
body is insincere. Does the doctor see something which the philo- 
sophical argument does not see? Maybe. He sees both types of 
argument, and sees that the one is good and the other is not. And 
what does the philosophical argument see? It sees both arguments 
and says that both are good. So once more if the argument asks: 
‘‘And why do you say I am not a proof?’’ the doctor must say: 
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“Because you are not like this.’’ And that is all there is to it. 
And if this is all, then, clearly, the philosophical argument may 
feel thoroughly vindicated. If all the doctor means is that a philo- 
sophical argument is different from an empirical argument, the 
argument may respond: ‘‘Of course, that’s true, but it has no bear- 
ing upon my status. After all I am another man’s darling.’’ 

Suppose that he goes on to say: ‘‘No, I don’t mean simply that 
you are not like this argument. What I mean is this: ‘This type 
- of argument is successful, and you are not.’’’ The response is: 
‘* And what is the criterion of success? If you mean that by means 
of me you can never predict the weather, well, of course, that’s 
true. But if you ask those who love me whether I am successful, 
you'll get a different answer. I determine in some much subtler way 
the spiritual weather, and that not by prediction but by seasoning 
all time and eternity. Success! How would you like to be a 
thinking substance?’’ 

So far as I can see there is nothing further for the doctor to do. 
He has judged the proof, but he can not now justify that judgment 
to the argument. There is no agreed-upon principle of adjudica- 
tion. Further argument is futile. To each other they must con- 
tinue to be queer and incomprehensible. It’s as though the boys 
in our alley all sang out: ‘‘There’s no girl but pretty Sally,’’ and 
someone objected: ‘‘Oh, but that can’t be!’’ This didn’t quiet 
the boys. They said: ‘‘Oh, you forget that once Eve was the only 
girl. So it can be.’’ And then along came Helen. ‘‘Tut! Tut!’’ 
said she, ‘‘Look at me. I’m a girl,’’ to which the boys responded, 
‘‘No, you’re not.’’ And when she said ‘‘Prove it,’’ they laughed, 
told her to go home and be quiet. ‘‘You’re just a girl out of a 
store window, that’s what you are.’’ 

So far I have shown that you can not refute this apparent main 
thesis of naturalism. You can not do it by detecting any con- 
tradiction, nor by adducing any evidence. And you can not 
do this because there is no thesis. When Mr. Krikorian speaks 
of this sentence as a basic belief, this is strictly a mistake. There 
is no belief at all. There is no belief because nothing has been 
said which could be false. 

How, then, are these several sentences to be interpreted? I 
think that something like this may do. These sentences are strictly 
an enunciation of policy. In effect they say : ‘‘ Let us be scientific.’’ 
And negatively: ‘‘No more metaphysics.’’ In a sober and quiet 
way a naturalist might say: ‘‘I’ve tried to do metaphysics. I 
can’t grasp it. So I’ve turned to matters within my reach and 
grasp. I can do botany so much better. Or I can cut hair or 
polish teeth.’’ If this were now what naturalists did, there would, 
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I think, be no mystery at all. What causes the difficulty is that 
having said : ‘‘ We are going to do science,’’ they do not do science. 
If a man who sold groceries suddenly tired of selling groceries, 
exclaimed: ‘‘Enough! I am going to wash automobiles,’’ and 
went out and washed automobiles, there would be no puzzle about 
this. But if he repeated his resolution frequently, put on his hat 
and coat and walked to the door, and then started for the other 
side of the store to sort potatoes, what then? Well, so it is. 

Is, then, naturalism, in any case, a good policy? I think that 
the naturalists’ defense is this. Metaphysics and science aim at the 
same thing. Metaphysics fails. Science succeeds. Accordingly, 
naturalism is nothing but adoption of the successful policy. Who, 
to get home, would deliberately take the way that won’t get him - 
there? And the naturalist might go on. Even though it were 
true that metaphysics and science do not aim at the same thing, it 
is clear that metaphysics fails in whatever it aims at, whereas 
science succeeds. How foolish, then, to engage in failure. So in 
either case naturalism is the best policy. 

Once more, then, the dispute breaks out. Do metaphysics and 
science aim at the same thing? Is metaphysics a failure? Dis- 
regarding, for the moment, the obscurity of both these questions, 
I should, throwing my words about wildly, make this noise. Meta- 
physics and science do not aim at the same thing.. And now I 
should first like to explain this. Metaphysics arises out of the 
fact that men come to have a variety of beliefs, beliefs about God, 
about how they should live, about the material world, about their 
own other-worldly destiny, etc. Some expurgated people escape 
nearly all such beliefs, but most people either believe or are uneasy. 
In any case, with respect to such beliefs, men have tried to do two 
things. They have first tried to prove that what they believe is 
true. In this respect there certainly is an analogy between science 
and metaphysics, and this may be what justifies the naturalist 
thesis. For if he now also holds that it is precisely in this respect 
that metaphysics has failed, namely, in its attempt to prove, then 
I, at least, am inclined to agree that he is right. For there is in 
metaphysics no criterion of proof. I take it that there is among 
metaphysicians no agreement upon even one purported proof. If, 
then, the purpose of metaphysics is to prove, metaphysics provides 
no intelligible account of what this could be. 

This is not, however, the whole story. Men have also tried in 
their metaphysical adventures to weave together the contents of 
their beliefs into some coherent pattern, to keep more steadfastly 
before their minds the scene of their hopes, their aspirations, and 
their fears. In the past the aim to prove has clouded and vexed 
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this endeavor by an ungainly and tortured vocabulary, but, even © 


so, the present ruins in some way, no doubt, served. I expect that 
varieties of belief will continue, and that this motive to elaborate 
and to fashion a crazy or a sane quilt in which to wrap oneself 
against all temporary weathers will continue. And I do not mind. 
I shall continue to be entertained by it, and will in one instance 
even love it. Nevertheless, I think that metaphysics with this 
single aim will, when successful, be much more like poetry or a 
novel than like the metaphysics which, with divided and obscure 
aims, has puzzled and pleased men in the past. 

Naturalism, as a policy, is then no mystery. It has seized 
upon a certain clear notion of proof, and in the light of this clear 
notion of proof it is easy to see from what defect metaphysics has 
come to be so sick. Metaphysics will walk again only when it 
surrenders pretension to proof, and, as humbly as the Apostles’ 
Creed, begins its words with: I believe! 


O. K. BouwsmMa 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 





BOOK REVIEW 
The Indwidual, the State, and World Government. A. C. Ewine. 


New York: The Macmillan Company. 1947. viii + 322 pp. 
$4.00. 


‘*My purpose,’’ says Dr. Ewing, ‘‘is to discuss rationally the 
chief general political principles at issue in the world today.’’ This 
purpose is carried out, after a brief introduction, in four chapters, 
concerned respectively with the rights of the individual, democracy, 
the concept of the state, and international government and the pre- 
vention of war. 

‘With respect to rights, Dr. Ewing reviews various theories and 
rejects the possibility that man possesses any absolute rights. 


Rather we have what he calls ‘‘ prima facie rights,’’ borrowing the 
term from Ross. 


We may admit that the individual possesses natural rights, which are not 
indeed absolute, but which must not be set aside except in very unusual cir- 
cumstances and for very stringent reasons, and which need not be justified by 
a consideration of the general good, though they would have to be set aside 
if they conflicted too much with that good. [P. 34.] 


The various rights of man are mainly grounded on ‘‘the positive 
value of individuality both for the individual himself and for the 
community’’ (p. 48). He discusses some of these at length, no- 
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tably the right of property, the right of free speech and thought, 
rights connected with family life and education, the right to work, 
and so on. These rights are considered vis-a-vis paternalism in 
government and socialism, which latter, he feels, presents no spe- 
cial, intrinsic threats to liberty provided it be democratically ar- 
rived at and operated, and adequately safeguarded. 

His discussions of the various arguments for and against democ- 
racy present no startlingly new conclusions but are carried out with 
the thoroughness and penetration we have learned to expect from 
Dr. Ewing. He then raises the question as to what the state is, 
to what extent the state itself has an ethics of its own, and what 
the obligations are which bind the individual to the state. He 
contrasts the state with other types of associations, and closes the 
chapter with the conclusion that 


the notions of absolute sovereignty and of absolute obligations to the state 
over-riding all other obligations are mere fetishes and there is no objection 
on principle even to a federation of the whole world. [P. 224.] 


The concluding chapter couples the two notions of international 
government and the prevention of war, and this suggests to Dr. 
Ewing the necessity of beginning with a discussion of the first 
problem to be solved, namely, the problem of Germany. Here he is 
able to apply the theories of punishment which he developed in an 
earlier work and argues cogently against any revengeful peace or 
impossible demands for reparations. He also resists any attempt 
to oversimplify the matter. He moves on next to consider na- 
tionalism, ‘‘a phenomenon that defies rational explanation’’ (p. 
253). This, rather than capitalism or any lack of a psychological 
feeling for humanity as a whole, he finds the main barrier to the 
abolition of war. Finally he considers the charter of the United 
Nations as the current attempt towards some kind of international 
government, contrasting it with the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, and considering its various strong points and weak points. 
His ultimate conclusion is worth quotation: 


The war won, what is required to end the nightmare of wars from which 
we periodically suffer is not a heroic sacrifice nor a supremely ingenious piece 
of political machinery, but merely the guidance of our political actions by 
Treason (or common sense, if you like to put it that way) so far as to apply 
consistently to states those ethical principles which are generally recognized 
as applying to individuals. [P. 317.] 


This conclusion may seem something of a let-down after all the 
laborious reasoning the book has required of us. Dr. Ewing is 
amazingly good in his analyses of thorny difficulties, both theo- 
retical and practical, but now we wonder whether this is the best 
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that the philosopher can do by way of ‘‘general ideas which might 
be of some help in striving for the solution of the great problems’’ 
arising out of the ‘‘special crisis in which we are all involved’’ 
(pp. 1-2). It seems to me that Dr. Ewing’s method of approach- 
ing his task is largely at fault. In his earlier chapters he analyzes 
at length views which have been put forward by other philos- 
ophers, and if these others are possibly ‘‘to blame for not captur- 
ing the minds of youth with a more rational political philosophy’’ 
(p. 1), it seems safe to predict that a painstaking analysis of their 
weak points will not be any more inspiring. At the beginning of 
the last chapter he laments the fact that he is now treading ground 
untrodden by previous professional philosophers, so that his dis- 
cussion has to be confined to such non-philosophical enterprises as 
the charter of the United Nations, although he has already told 
us that in his opinion one of the main functions of the philosopher 
is to ‘‘put new and illuminating points of view’’ (p. 6). But he 
has not only unduly limited his method of approach; even grant- 
ing the value of that method, he has been much too narrow in his 
selections from other philosophers. To readers of this JouRNAL 
it must seem incredible that a discussion of various theories of the 
state and of democracy can be considered in any way adequate 
today without so much as a passing reference to the work of John 
Dewey, or for that matter of any other American philosopher ex- 
cept Professor Hocking. 

It seems to me that Dr. Ewing’s thinking suffers from being con- 
fined within the limits originally set by Hobbes, the arguments 
he uses to avoid Hobbes’s conclusions being derived in large part 
from the individualism of J. S. Mill. He conceives of the problem 
of world government solely with an eye to the prevention of war. 
This approach is, of course, Hobbesian, but let us note that it by 
no means follows from the fact that war has to be prevented now, 
that we must try to build an international government with that 
alone in mind. Dr. Ewing never refers to UNESCO, ITO, ILO, 
or any of the other organizations for world-wide codperation and 
understanding which might provide the makings of a much sounder 
approach to the settlement of world difficulties. 

Granted the necessity of securing peace, he then shows that a 
state set up for this purpose need not demand blind obedience, as 
Hobbes thought, for the state must not overlook the basic im- 
portance of the ‘‘real individual.’’ And furthermore the state 
can not be the sole source of moral obligation, for Dr. Ewing as- 
sumes ‘‘that some ethical judgments are true and some are false 
and that we are capable of deciding between them’”’ (p. 4). Both 
these considerations tip the scale in favor of democracy, which in 
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addition (and here he quotes Mommsen) is probably more efficient 
than monarchy. 

The interpretation of Dr. Ewing as thinking in Hobbesian 
terms makes more intelligible the amount of space he devotes in 
this book to the notion of rights. These are rights as against some 
government, rights which Mill insisted upon but Hobbes in general 
did not allow. Dr. Ewing says that he defines ‘‘rights’’ in terms 
of ‘‘right’’ (p. 11), but his definition is more interesting than that. 


The definition of ‘‘rights of the individual’’ which I should suggest is 
‘‘powers or securities of a kind such that the individual can rightly demand 
of others that they should normally not interfere with them.’’ [P. 10.] 


What interests me here is that the definition of ‘‘rights’’ is a 
negative definition—possibly it must always be. But a negative 
notion of this sort leads precisely nowhere so far as positive plan- 
ning is concerned. The fact that our own Bill of Rights was a 
constitutional afterthought does not mean that the Founding 
Fathers were not concerned to preserve such rights; it rather sug- 
gests that in planning for a stable government in a time of emer- 
gency, their thoughts were largely taken up with the positive ways 
and means of such a government. To dismiss such thoughts as 
attempts to devise ‘‘a supremely ingenious piece of political ma- 
chinery’’ seems almost the same as to suggest the futility of all 
forms of constructive planning. 

Thus my main objection to Dr. Ewing’s approach to his topic 
of international government is not merely that it is too limited 
with respect to imaginative or even critical thinking, but that it is 
essentially negative in character. He thinks of a government 
largely in terms of prevention or prohibition, and then attempts 
to sweeten the ‘‘Thou shalt not’’ of Hobbes by adding, from Mill, 
“In this and this case thou shalt not say ‘Thou shalt not.’’’ <A 
whole tradition of political and social thinking from Aristotle to 
Dewey has tried to point out that the basis of a political organiza- 
tion must rest on the bonds which in fact hold people together. 
To discover these bonds in our contemporary international society 
and to strengthen them in every way seems to me to be the starting 
point for an organization which also aims to forestall war, while 
all the ‘‘Thou shalt not’s’’ in the world, primary or derivative, 
simple or patched up, seem to provide no guarantee of successful 
communal living. 


Mason W. Gross 
RutcGers UNIVERSITY 
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BOOK NOTE 


The Idea of Perfection in the Western World. Martin Foss. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1946. 102 pp. 
$1.50. 


Professor Foss has written a short and, in many respects, inter- 
esting critique of the idea of perfection. He begins with the 
Aristotelian definition of perfection as ‘‘the conformity of a real- 
ity to its concept”’ and takes the reader through a rapid, and some- 
times over-simplified, survey of Western philosophy. 

Professor Foss’s conclusion that the idea of absolute perfection 
‘cannot stand the test of an impartial philosophical judgment’’ has 
interesting ramifications for theology. In fact, Foss points out 
that the God of the Jewish Scriptures was never thought of as 
‘‘perfect.’’ To be a force, or ‘‘living,’’ and, at the same time, 
perfect, is both a logical and a psychological impossibility. Foss 
then goes on to show that although men may be perfect with re- 
gard to limited ends they can never be perfect as men. 

It is knowledge that deals with ‘‘the mastery of things, ends, 
perfection and systematization.’’ Thus, science and reason are 
only capable of working with limited human finalities. It is by 
faith that man is able to transcend the limitations of existence and 
penetrate into ‘‘the beyond of life’’ that is above all of man’s 
‘‘perfections.’” When Professor Foss comes to this phase of his 
argument he becomes less clear. Although he holds faith and 
knowledge to be two entirely different approaches, he tells us little 
about faith. Faith is, for the most part, described in terms of 
what it is not. ‘‘Faith is not intuitive knowledge,’’ ‘‘faith is not 
identity,’’ are some of his phrases. Yet it is only by faith that 
man can penetrate ‘‘into the personalities of men.’’ And here no 
testing is possible. Professor Foss thus leaves us with a defini- 
tion of faith as ‘‘that kind of knowledge which knows the force, 
the will, the personality.’’ Since the concept of faith is so essen- 
tial to his argument, it would have been well to make it more clear 
and to give some criteria for judging it. 

J. R. E. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to announce that Alfred North Whitehead, Professor 
of Philosophy Emeritus of Harvard University, died December 30, 
1947; at Cambridge, Massachusetts, at the age of 86. A memorial 
meeting will be held at Harvard University on January 6, 1948. 





The Association for Symbolic Logic, in addition to its afternoon 
session at the Inter-American Congress of Philosophy, met Wed- 
nesday morning, December 31, 1947, at Columbia University, and 
the following papers were read: ‘‘Models of Logical Systems’’ by 
J. G. Kemeny; ‘‘The Completeness of Formal Systems’’ by 
L. Henkin; ‘‘Some Applications of Symbolic Logic to Sequence 
Controlled Computing Machinery’’ E. C. Berkeley ; ‘‘ A Machine for 
Calculating Truth Tables’’ (with demonstration of the machine) by 
T. A. Kalin; ‘‘The Origin and Growth of Symbolic Logic’’ by E. 
W. Beth (by title). 





The Mountain-Plains Philosophical Association was organized 
on November 22, 1947, at the University of Denver. Twenty-seven 
of the seventy-two persons who have expressed interest in the or- 
ganization participated in the organizing meeting. An Interim 
Committee, to serve as the executive committee until a constitution 
is adopted, was elected: Joseph W. Cohen, U. of Colorado, Chair- 
man, Christian L. Bonnet, Regis College, Archie J. Bahm, U. of 
Denver, W. H. Werkmeister, U. of Nebraska, Hubert G. Alexander, 
U. of New Mexico. The next meeting will be held in October, 
1948. 





We are pleased to announce that Professor Mario M. Rossi, 
formerly of the University of Firenze, now of the University of 
Edinburgh, is joining our staff of book editors. He-is not only an 
authority on several aspects phases of the history of British phi- 
losophy but is in a favorable position to enable us to print news 
and reviews of philosophical publications in Italy. The readers 
of the JouRNAL will no doubt benefit from his intimate acquaint- 
ance of philosophical thought abroad. To facilitate printing re- 
views, arrangements are being made with the Italian publishers 
to have copies of their books sent directly to Professor Rossi at 
Edinburgh. 








